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Philosophy, Religion and Education 


CHRISTIANITY 


and CRisis 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


After Sputnik and Explorer 


The Army has been successful in sending up an 
earth satellite, and its success has partially quieted 
the hysteria of hurt pride which afflicted the nation 
since the rise of the two sputniks. But some jolts, 
not to our pride but to our complacency, must still 
exercise their salutary influence. One hopes that 
the successful Explorer, winging its way in the 
earth’s orbit, will not persuade the nation to forget 
its early anxieties. Perhaps sober second thoughts 
will persuade us to transmute anxieties into in- 
sights. 

The Russian achievements have illumined mis- 
takes that we might not have made had we not 
been too fat and complacent. These include: 

(1) Russia is not a “backward” country, except 
in living standards and political organization. Even 
the political tyranny is not backward; it is a novel 
form of harnessing utopian dreams to despotism. 
We forgot that it required Japan less than a half 
century to transmute its economy from an agrarian 
to an industiral and technical pattern. We were 
wrong to assume that a technical culture, requir- 
ing so many centuries to germinate in the West, 
could not be transplanted in much shorter time. 
Russia has been even a little quicker than Japan 
and probably for a reason which illustrates our 
second mistake. 

(2) We were wrong in assuming that despotism 
excluded democracy in education, at least the demo- 
cracy of freedom of opportunity. We should have 
known for a long time that the Russian young 
people had a passion for education and that the 
Communist scholarship program, which recruits 
the bright sons and daughters of peasants for the 
most advanced scientific training, is better—that is, 


more “Jeffersonian”—than our system of free edu- 
cation. We give everyone the right to acquire an 
education if the family budget and the resource- 
fulness of the youth are able to cope with our ever 
higher educational costs. That is “Jacksonian” 
democracy in practice. The Russian system is “Jef- 
fersonian” in insisting on an aristocracy of excel- 
lence. 

Higher education is, for many Americans, no 
more than an illustration of a high standard of 
living. It inundates the universities with many stu- 
dents of little ability and less scholarly eagerness 
who prevent the real students from getting a good 
education. Until we take education as seriously as 
we do the ever more pretentious “thruways” for 
our automobiles and combine a generous scholar- 
ship program with more rigorous college entrance 
requirements, as Dean DeVane suggests elsewhere 
in this issue, the Russian advantage over us is like- 
ly to be permanent. 

We can, of course, console ourselves with the 
comforting and true reflection that this is the only 
despotism of history which requires efficiency for 
its survival; and technical efficiency requires brains 
which may prove themselves ultimately—but only 
very ultimately—incompatible with tyranny. 

(3) We were led astray by the fantastic Lysenko 
official biology of the Stalin era and imagined that 
science could not prosper in a dictatorship. The 
humanities and the arts in general feel the restrain- 
ing power of the rulers who demand conformity 
to their standards of “social realism,” for this means 
painting this false utopia according to the illusions 
of the oligarchs. But the pure scientists are apoliti- 
cal, and have always been—whether here, or in Rus- 
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sia, or in Nazi Germany. Our earth satellite suc- 
ceeded, among other reasons, because the Army had 
a brilliant young German rocketeer by the name 
of Wernher von Braun. He learned his trade under 
Hitler, where some of the Russian-German scien- 
tists also learned theirs. 

The technical advances in Russia are the more 
inevitable because bright young people, anxious 
to be co-opted as junior partners of the oligarchy 
which controls Russia, will go into pure science 
rather than into the humanities where they are 
bound to bow their knee to the Baal of the dic- 


tatorship. In pure science and in technology the 
ambitions of the scientists and the ambitions of 


the oligarchs for international prestige coincide. 

We were probably most grievously in error in 
the complacency with which we equated all kinds 
of freedom: the freedom of science, of conscience, 
of religion, of enterprise and the freedom to buy 
a new model automobile every year. In short, our 
indiscriminate freedom and our tremendous pro- 
ductivity have made our culture soft and vulgar, 
equating joy with happiness and happiness with 
comfort. 

We have in fact become so self-indulgent that 
one may raise the question whether our position 
vis-a-vis the Russian is not the old historic situa- 
tion: the “barbarians,” hardy and disciplined, are 
ready to defeat a civilization in which the very 
achievements of its technology have made for soft 
and indulgent living. We in the churches must 
confess that we never pressed as much as we ought 
the truth of the scriptural precept that “life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things a man pos- 
sesses.” We are just as effete, and probably are more 
vulgar, than the Byzantines when the Moslems took 
Constantinople. The Communists are just as strong, 
fanatic and disciplined as the hordes of Islam were. 
Analogies are always inexact, but taken with cau- 
tion they do teach us some lessons. 

On second thought the analogy is very mislead- 
ing. That fracas between the Byzantines and the 
Moslems was a war to the death. There cannot be 
war between us without mutual annihilation. 
There must not be war. There can only be competi- 
tive co-existence. The competition is for the loyalty 
of the uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa. But 
in that war we must be reconciled to a great dis- 
advantage. Our vaunted living standards are extrav- 
agant and odious to the imag‘nation of the Asians 
and Africans. Our treasured democracy is really 


a necessity of justice, but on the colored continents 
it will appear to be an unattainable luxury, for 
a delicate balancing of social forces is required to 
make justice the end product of democracy. How 
much easier to slip from the organic collectivism 
of the past to the technical collectivism which prom- 
ises efficiency and hides the fact that it also creates 
tyranny. R.N. 


AFRICA: UNRECOGNIZED DIVERSITY 


HE LITTLE-KNOWN and the unheeded are 
not differentiated, while acquaintance and 
understanding take cognizance of variety. To Sen- 
ator Jenner and his like, foreigners are foreigners, 
massed shadows in outer space. Some Americans 
have moved two steps forward to comprehend that 
there is a Europe in which certain Germans are 
neither Luther nor Hitler, perhaps a Russian who 
is not Stalin, and some Englishmen who are nei- 
ther Shakespeare nor Churchill. Japan, China and 
India loom vaguely from the dim bulk of Asia; 
and a few years ago Korea was there too. But Africa 
is so distant from popular ken that Africans must 
make much more disturbance in the world before 
they can climb to the status of “foreigners.” 

The real Africa will take form for us only as 
we begin to see and to feel its diversity. Mediter- 
ranean Africa is a distinctive region, with peculiar 
relations to western Asia and to southern Europe, 
dramatized at this moment by the union of Egypt 
with Syria and the crisis of the French position in 
Algeria. But the greater and the more truly Afri- 
can Africa lies south of Sahara, with human sig- 
nificance surpassing the din and pains of Cairo 
and of Tunis. 

In this Africa, which is essentially black, live 
Africans of six hundred languages in something 
approaching as many tribes and varied stages of 
culture. Present territorial divisions register the ac- 
cidents, the rivalries, the achievements and the 
losses of Portuguese and Spanish, British, French 
and Belgian, even of the vanished Dutch and Ger- 
man enterprises. In no instance do they represent 
accurately or adequately a natural African group- 
ing. Such carving and suturing hides a basic prob- 
lem of black Africa: the tribal divisions which are 
too small to form viable nations but are usually 
strong enough to hamper amalgamation or effec- 
tive cooperation in larger unities. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Panaceas for Hysteria 


HE PRESENT TEMPER of America has been 

recently described as a “hysteria of fear and 
hope for miracles.” The fear is beginning to show 
signs of abatement but it is leaving behind a resi- 
due of ill-considered proposals. 

In describing a merchant of London who was, 
in his own opinion, unjustly imprisoned in the 
Tower, Isaac Walton says: “...and there he re- 
mained extremely angry for three years.” But to 
harbor a passion at fever pitch for so long a time 
is beyond our human capacity. The hysteria has 
diminished, but the hope for miracles is too deeply 
ingrained in our national personality to be so 
easily dissipated. 

We shall have to learn the hard way that there 
will be no miracle sufficiently effective to rescue us 
from the deficiencies of our character. The inter- 
national crisis in which we find ourselves, how- 
ever, has the virtue of confronting our naive ideal- 
ism with reality and ought to make us ask some 
fundamental questions about ourselves, our society 
and many of our easy assumptions in the past. One 
of these questions concerns the efficiency of our 
educational system. 


A Plan of Selectivity 


In considering this matter we must look deeply 
into history and our national philosophy. We must 
re-examine that ancient disagreement between Jef- 
ferson and Jackson and ask once again, who should 
be educated, how and how far. In our democratic 
idealism we have assumed that all our youth should 
be educated through high school at public expense 
and we are now very close to extending that as- 
sumption to college. We say that a democracy 
cannot exist without educated voters and citizens, 
but it may be asked if we are not confusing edu- 
cation with wisdom. 

Being an American and therefore subject to the 
climate of opinion all around me, I agree that a 
rigorous education through high school ought to 
be provided by the state to all who are able to 
profit by it. That is enough to meet our political 
requirements. But even before the student's en- 
trance to high school a process of selectivity should 
have begun. Americans think that selectivity be- 
ginning at the age of eleven, as in England, is too 
early and that we should lose in the process a 
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number of late bloomers. Perhaps so, but the prin- 
ciple seems to be a good one and deserves consider- 
ation. At least we could find out which students 
at that stage have native intelligence, which ones 
are manually inclined and which ones have an ap- 
titude and a desire for book learning. 

A tentative division of the students should here 
be made, separating those who deal best with things 
from those who have some talent in dealing with 
ideas, and provision should be made for each kind 
of pupil. An even sharper selection should take 
place at the end of high school, and only those 
students of exceptional ability in grasping ideas 
should be admitted to college. There must be some 
flexibility in the plan so that late bloomers would 
have the opportunity of convincing the colleges 
that they are ready to undertake successfully a 
career in higher education. 

There is no blinking the fact, however, that 
such a plan of selectivity would encounter much 
opposition in America. The sentimental and ideal- 
istic conception of democracy would see in the 
plan an element of privilege and suspect that an 
“elite” was in process of being established. Against 
such prejudice the realistic management of our 
human resources would have little chance of suc- 
cess. Yet it must be acknowledged that our high 
schools at present are filled with many reluctant 
pupils who have little aptitude or desire for the 
more abstract phases of learning, and a division 
would certainly produce better educational results 
and perhaps be financially advantageous. 


Symptom of a Deeper Ill 


In the higher phases of education it is not so 
much numbers we need as quality, and there we 
need very high quality indeed. It has not been 
sufficiently observed that our technical and intel- 
lectual civilization in America has largely been 
built upon European intellectual capital. To date, 
we have not produced our share of original think- 
ers. Our greatest scientific men were born and 
educated in Europe. Our leading religious and 
philosophical men are, for the most part, European. 
We have had few writers who have achieved inter- 
national fame. We have produced a number of 
skillful engineers and technicians who have been 
most competent in adapting the seminal ideas of 
Europe to practical ends. So far, our civilization 
is rather more Roman than Greek. There are signs 








that we are coming of age, but our full maturity 
is still delayed. 

The directions and attitudes of men in the past 
have not been changed by quantity but rather by 
supremely great individuals rising from a high 
plateau of culture. Thus we have been given such 
great scientists as Newton and Darwin; philoso- 
phers such as Plato, Aristotle and Kant; literary 
men such as the Greek dramatists, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Goethe; historians and social 
theorists who interpret life for us; or artists and 
musicians who make us see things in a new way. 
One may soberly wonder if our present perform- 
ance in these uplands of human achievement has 
lived up to the promise of our colonial forefathers. 
So far, I think, we have provided only an imper- 
fect cultural plateau from which greatness may 
rise in many areas. 

The reasons for our cultural failure are num- 
erous and complex. It is now the fashion to lay 
the primary blame upon our educational system, 
and indeed if we had possessed a strong system its 
leadership would have preserved us from much of 
our folly. The weakness of our educational system 
is merely a sympton of a deeper ill. From the kin- 
dergarten to the graduate school it is a reasonably 
fair reflection of the society which it serves, and 
at some points is better than we deserve. 


Desperate Remedies and Scapegoats 


We have been unlucky as a nation in the last half 
century in that while we were socially in the process 
of digesting a huge number of new citizens from 
Europe and from home, the children of heavy im- 
migration and a recently freed population of 
Negroes, we should have had foisted upon us a 
soft and permissive doctrine of education by the 
followers of John Dewey. But this is not all. At 
the same time we were, and are, living in a pro- 
tected, easy, wealthy country. 

Even more, our preoccupation with material 
things corrupted our sense of values and alienated 
us from earlier, sterner principles. So much so that 
two major wars (which did not reach our shores) 
and a deep economic depression have failed to 
waken us to the realities of life in a world full 
of evil and danger. It is hardly surprising that our 
schools and colleges should have become the frivol- 
ous, careless playgrounds and dance halls they too 
often are. 

But now the bubble has been pricked, and like 
children we turn to desperate remedies and re- 
criminations as we search for a scapegoat. This 
provides the perfect milieu for the politician, and 
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the most handy scapegoat is our educational sys- 
tem. We now call for a “crash” program in science 
and engineering and will probably pour millions 
into scholarships in these areas. This is to be done 
on the assumption that we may quickly buy ex- 
cellence. 

Moreover, no real consideration has been given 
to the effect such a program will have upon educa- 
tion as it might be, or upon our society. We may 
also be reminded that it takes a dozen years of in- 
tense study to educate a competent scientist. It will 
be, therefore, a very deliberate crash in both senses 
of the word. Furthermore, we must first obtain a 
great supply of good teachers in these fields; again, 
it is quality rather than quantity that we should 
seek for here. To produce great numbers of medio- 
cre scientists and engineers will be to perpetuate 
a situation already bad and will emphasize our 
materialistic bent even more. It is to cure a case 
of alcoholism by a strong regimen of vodka. 

To put our trust so heavily in science and en- 
gineering will be to set up an unfortunate imbal- 
ance in the educational process and bring into 
being a bitter spirit of competition among the dis- 
ciplines, some of which may languish in neglect. 
There should be no quarrel of this kind, for the 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities are 
interdependent in a good education. All of them 
must be represented in a fair balance if we are to 
inculcate judgment and understanding. It is true 
that our soft educational theories have caused our 
high schools to neglect mathematics and the sci- 
ences. This neglect must be repaired, but we need 
not and must not rush to the almost inhuman lop- 
sidedness of the Russian curriculum in this respect. 


Further, our schools have neglected other neces- 
sary and difficult studies while their pupils were 
being adjusted to life—a soft, undisciplined life. 
In this connection I would cite the neglect of the 
ancient and modern languages at a time when they 
are more needed than ever. But to teach these sub- 
jects to a great mass of reluctant students is hard 
work, as really good teaching is in any field. To 
expect good results from an underpaid, overtasked, 
undereducated teacher in an overcrowded class- 
room with pupils deeply infected by the laxity of 
American life is to ask for more than we have a 
right to hope. 

We have hardly done much better in our col- 
leges in teaching the stern disciplines of literature, 
philosophy, history and religion. Instead of a spas- 
modic effort to meet a present emergency in one 
area we need a continuous and well-considered ef- 
fort to improve the whole process of education, 
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keeping the interdependent parts of a strenuous 
and rich education in balance, to be sure, but we 
also need excellent statesmen, ministers, scholars, 
teachers, painters, poets and musicians. 

The best contribution the Federal Government 
can make at the present time to our national edu- 
cational system would be to set up a rigorous sys- 
tem of standards in such substantial disciplines as 
English, history, mathematics, the sciences—chemis- 
try, physics and biology—and the modern languages. 
This might be administered in a series of national 
tests for high school seniors and the top fifty thou- 
sand in an overall score be given scholarships of 
$2,000 each for their use in a college of their choice. 
The tests should be considerably more rigorous 


than the New York Regent’s examinations. They 
should be taken voluntarily by the students. The 
chief virtue might be that the state and local edu- 
cational systems could measure their achievements 
against the national performance. There can be 
little doubt that the colleges would be happy to 
receive the most successful of these students and 
would cheerfully supplement their scholarships 
where there is need. 

Finally, we can hardly expect the educational 
system alone to reform a corrupt society. The so- 
ciety must put itself in a posture and a temper to 
be reformed. This will be miraculous enough, but 
a miracle we shall have to achieve for ourselves 
by discipline and restraint, meditation and prayer. 


The Parish Church and Delinquency 


HE PARISH is the classical Christian cell, a 

miniature body of Christ, existing at the 
center of a community of persons. It contains with- 
in its daily life all of the sacramental and prophetic 
functions of the church. It bears the responsibility 
for the care and nurture of all the souls within its 
geographic sphere of influence. 

The parish itself has a physical center. This focus 
of its life in Christ may be a cathedral, a store- 
front or the home of one of the Christians. What- 
ever the nature of the center it is a house of hos- 
pitality, a place of holy acceptance where the divine 
acts of healing occur. 

No one may be denied entrance to this New 
Family—not even the delinquent or the street gang 
member. If the parish stands in a neighborhood 
where the gang pattern is present then the holy 
community must carry its apostolate to the gangs. 
Otherwise the parish insulates itself from the sub- 
cultures of the community in which it stands. This 
is a particular sin of the Anglican Church. It is 
also the sin of existing agencies which specialize 
in services to youth in socially depressed areas. 


The question, then, is one of procedure. How 
shall the parish develop an apostolate to the street 
gang and the delinquent? At the outset let us ad- 
mit that most secular youth-serving agencies have 
failed to reach the gang. In New York, the Youth 
Board, a city-sponsored social agency, attempts to 
seek out the “unreached” through a detached work- 
er program. Trained group workers attempt to en- 
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ter into conversation with the street corner society 
of socially depressed neighborhoods. The degree of 
their success varies, and is directly dependent on 
the skill and personal dedication of the worker. 


But the detached worker technique has severe 
limitations, as the Youth Board will readily admit. 
It is primarily a hold-the-line effort. It works best 
in time of crisis, the time of the “rumble” or street 
fight. The Youth Board does meet the gang where 
it is on the street but all too :requently both the 
worker and the boys remain on the street due to 
the unwillingness of community centers to grant 
them entrance. Hence, the Youth Board cannot 
give the gang what its members need most—a place 
to belong. 

The “be-bop,” or gang boy, is one who has no 
place to go. He therefore turns to his peers. His 
own weaknesses are added to theirs and the sum 
is the often brutal life in the cold street—its “rum- 
bles” and the search for “the kick” which may be 
a violent outburst of sadistic behavior or the anti- 
climax of the needle and the drug. 


The parish church, by its very nature, must be- 
come a house of hospitality for those who most need 
love and forgiveness. And who in our youthful so- 
ciety needs Christian hospitality more than the 
“be-bop’’? 

In undertaking this apostolate, however, the par 
ish must lave at least the following characteristics: 
(1) a clergy and lay staff willing to embark upon 
strange and often dangerous paths; (2) a concerned 
core of militant Christians which agrees with the 
parish priests that this apostolate is part of the 
church’s mission to the community. 








The Priest and the "Be-bop" 


The clergy of the parish in a high delinquency 
area must be committed to the neighborhood in 
which the parish stands. The New York Urban 
Priests Group speaks constantly of the principle 
of identification. For a minister to identify him- 
self he must look down the dismal streets of his 
parish and be able to say in truth: “This is my 
home; here is where I belong. These are my peo- 
ple.” He cannot play at being a “slum priest.” He 
cannot have one foot in the parish and the other 
“uptown.” He must learn not only to work among 
his people but he must also be able to play among 
them. He must become a familiar figure in the 
candy store and on the stoop where his people 
gather in the summer. He must immerse himself 
in the life of his community. One recalls the rather 
extreme example of Father Wainwright, vicar of 
St. Peter’s, London Docks, who was at the altar of 
his parish church every morning for over 30 years! 

The parish minister, having accepted his people 
(including the “be-bops’”), must ever pray for the 
ability to love. He stands at the edge of personal 
crucifixion at the hands of boys many of whom are 
dying quite literally for lack of love. The minis- 
ter’s love must be transformed by God’s love—a love 
devoid of sentimentality and always united with 
justice. As Eric Fromm reminds us, love is an art, 
not just an attitude. The priest must dare to look 
inwardly at himself in the attitude of prayer in 
order that he may discover the nature of his own 
self-love. Only then may he accept the unloved with 
reason and with that objective concern which pre- 
serves the others’ identity as a real person. 

The clergy, having “gone native in all things 
save in faith and morals,” must learn not to be 
judgmental as they move in and out of the sub- 
culture of the street gang. That culture will not 
be middle class. It is a world by itself, complete 
with its own language. 

The “be-bop” not only talks a certain way; he 
walks a certain way. He is cool, unruffled by “the 
happenings.” He may be aloof because his life ex- 
perience has taught him to trust no one. The priest 
must look upon him after the fashion of his Master 
in order to see the fright and loneliness beneath 
the facade. And the priest must learn to hear what 
the gang boy is trying to say: “I want you to take 
time to listen to me, see? I want you to dig me, 
understand?” And the gospel speaks of bearing 
burdens! 

The priest must be content with the most frac- 
tional advance and learn to live with repeated fail- 
ures. He will wonder if there ever will take place 
a “conversion” experience. He must never forget 
that as the glorious web of relationship is woven 
between himself and the other, the Lord Christ is 
acting as redeeming love even though his name 
is not once uttered. The unloved one probably 
never will say: “I love you, my Father.” He must 
begin to experience that love before he glimpses 
the One who stands behind the priest and who is, 
in fact, the font of the love offered. 
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I have before me several letters written by a boy 
now in jail for murder. Behind the penned lines 
are these questions asked over and over: “Do you 
like me as much as you do Pedro? Do you like me 
in spite of what I have done? How can I know 
that you will take me back? Will you do some- 
thing, say something, so that I will know?” 

He wants to be accepted and forgiven. He feels 
cut off from the holy community. He wants to 
make his confession and to receive the everlasting 
holy communion. He does not know how to say 
this but he ts saying it. May God help us if, while 
looking directly upon these outstretched hands, we 
fail to grasp them. 

The priest must remain a priest in all his deal- 
ings with the creatures of this subculture. He must 
not condone lawlessness or be a party to it ever. 
He will be tempted to do so in his efforts to win 
the acceptance of the souls which confront him. 
But if he destroys the father-image the youth have 
of him, he takes a long step toward destroying them. 
This is a lot to ask of those entering into the very 
cellar of the city’s life. 

The priest will be surrounded by powerful pres- 
sures and institutions pulling him in all directions 
at once. It is hard to be a true minister knowing 
what he frequently does know of a gang’s inner 
life. Should he inform the police in this situation 
or that? What is best—a temporary turning to the 
punitive camp with its ugly paraphernalia of rub- 
ber hose and “detectives’ rooms” at the station 
house, of jails and their attendant iniquities? Or 
is it best to take the risky road along which a heal- 
ing may be performed in the midst of tension and 
fear of what the morning’s headlines will say? 
Should the dance on Sunday be cancelled until 
“things are cool?” What if someone gets shot—or 
you get shot? The priest will hear the voices which 
say, “It isn’t decent for a church to have those 
punks around.... Every young thug in the neigh. 
borhood knows him.... That church is a hideout 
for every gang in the area.... Why doesn’t he let 
the police handle them?” 

It is hard to be a priest in the dark fringes of 
the great city—especially when the priest is alone 
with God. 


The Militants 


What is the role of the committed core in the 
parish—the militants? There can be no double 
standard here. The clergy alone is not the church. 
And it is certain that the clergy and the lay staff 
of a parish cannot move into this difficult apos- 
tolate unless the core of committed Christians have 
joined them. That is why the first task of the par- 
ish clergy is the training of the militants. By this 
we do not mean teaching them about the different 
kinds of vestments and other bits of ecclesiastical 
knowledge. Rather we mean leading our people 
with us through the experience of the church in 


all its sacramental and prophetic aspects. Only then | 
will the parish move into the apostolate and the | 


church become the house of hospitality which the 
unreached and unloved need so desperately. 
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The laity must become involved in the apos- 
tolate. In our parish we hold continuing work- 
shops in leadership training with the invaluable 
assistance of the School of Education of New York 
University. Currently a large group of young adult 
men meets weekly to discuss ways to serve the many 
conflict groups which use our parish facilities. We 
frequently preach from the pulpit on the parish’s 
approach to the narcotics problem and youthful 
behavior in general. Our people are kept informed 
as to “the happenings.” Delinquency problems of- 
ten are made the subject of prayers at the parish 
eucharist. These trying problems are discussed at 
small group meetings and real efforts are made to 
hammer out Christian solutions to concrete prob- 
lems. A gang fight in which some of our parish 
boys are involved becomes a parish concern. 

A year ago the parish launched a full-scale 
battle against “‘house parties.” A few families in 
our neighborhood were running dances in their 
apartments for teenagers. A charge would be made 
at the door, and not infrequently liquor would be 
sold to minors. The lights would be low or non- 
existent and there would be no chaperonage what- 
soever. First we preached about it. Then the parish 
newspaper, edited by the laity, carried an editorial 
about the parties as did the youth newspaper. Adult 
and youth groups talked about a boycott of “house 
parties.” The end result was the virtual disappear- 
ance of this type of entertainment in the parish. 


The Need for Communication 


What is the aim of it all? With respect to gangs 
the aim is either to “baptize” the gang or to break 
it up into more manageable splinters. ‘The first way 
is most difficult. It requires perseverance and skill 
on the part of staff and people. Much depends 
upon the structure of the gang and its leadership. 
Splintering the conflict group sometimes separates 
the more emotionally disturbed from the more 
normal. With the leadership moved into other 
forms of activity and interest the gang has a ten- 
dency to fall apart. In this case it is imperative 
that the social vacuum be filled and that the lines 
of communication with the leadership be multi- 
plied. Activities, usually of an unstructured char- 
acter, must be provided. The gang leaders must be- 
come involved with young militants and given a 
chance to assess and absorb their point of view. 

It is at this point that the matter of communica- 
tion becomes vitally important. Real conversation 
—that which goes on between two persons who 
respect and care for each other—is of the very stuff 
of life. Such conversation has well-nigh ceased be- 
tween adolescents and adults in our neighborhood. 
Communication of this sort has to do with both 
the immediate and ultimate concerns of persons. 
Failure to converse inevitably leads to moral and 
emotional breakdown, to the fracturing of life it- 
self. The deepest need of our youth 1s to talk in 
depth—with adults. For this to happen there must 
be a time, a place, a climate. 

Three factors appear necessary: (1) a complete 
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break with the environment which can be effected 
in a brief span of time; (2) a physical situation 
conducive to continued, relaxed conversation; (3) 
factors in that situation for which participants will 
feel responsible. 


An Experiment 


Many inner-city parishes have turned to retreats 
and conference centers to meet these basic require- 
ments. We are turning to the use of a small boat 
for this purpose. It seems to us that the “last fron- 
tier” to which one might look for the kind of situa- 
tion required is the water. This may sound ri- 
diculous. Yet we must be prepared to cut through 
the lines of conventional ministry in the attempt 
to reach the heart of the new type of human be- 
ing which the great city is spawning. 

During the summer of 1957, I experimented with 
the use of a small boat for the purpose of “break- 
ing-through” to people. I devoted one week of my 
vacation to an experiment involving one young 
adult and two teen-age boys. The adult was a mili- 
tant. One of the teenagers had lived during most 
of his life on the streets of the Lower East Side. 

Inadequate space prevents me from making a 
detailed report of the results of this venture, but 
a change in our relationship appeared which has 
remained to this day. Each morning began with 
prayers and Bible reading. The “crew” had its daily 
duties to perform—its responsibilities toward the 
physical situation. Since an element of danger al- 
ways is present on a vessel, the loss of excitement 
of the streets was compensated for. Most of the 
time we spent at anchor in an isolated cove on 
Long Island Sound. At odd times during the day, 
and without prearrangement, we talked about our 
concerns: gang life, the street, the meaning of the 
mass, what the parish is, etc. We talked about their 
problems in relating to parents and the adult world 
—all in the healthy, relaxed atmosphere of the sea 
and a very ancient boat. 

The initial relationship with the street club in- 
evitably will be trying and time-consuming. It 
ought not be started unless the staff and militants 
can continue to cope with the ever increasing maze 
of problems which come to the parish whenever a 
gang is accepted as part of its apostolate to the 
larger community. To drop such a relationship 
midstream is to add still another rejection to a 
long list of them—this time by the church of Him 
who accepted everybody unconditionally. 

I have not attempted in this brief article to map 
out a “technique” for action with respect to the 
delinquent adolescent group. Basic to everything 
is that the parish become what it is—a miniature 
body of Christ. 





In Our Easter Issue 
RICHARD R. NIEBUHR explores some of the 
problems raised in his latest book, Resurrection 
and Historical Reason. 














Africa: Unrecognized Diversity 
(Continued from Page 30) 

The tribal difficulty will be overcome, and the 
process of European-directed education, govern- 
ment and economic change have contributed, how- 
ever clumsily, to wider association. But even Ghana, 
with many advantages from prior development, is 
still struggling to find a working relation between 
a national regime and the actual divisions of tribes 
and languages, of modernized coast and lagging 
hinterland, even in a compact territory with small 
population. Liberia’s problem is in part similar, 
but it is far more difficult in detail and she is faced 
with inferior resources, tradition and leadership. 

Nigeria, more extensive and comprising 32 mil- 
lion people, is assured from London the oppor- 
tunity of independence actualized last year in 
Ghana. But the process of transition is cramped 
and threatened by the ambitions and the fears of 
the backward Muslims, who not only dominate 
Northern Nigeria, but outnumber the combined 
people of the south, themselves divided into West- 
ern Nigeria completely managed by the massive, 
advanced tribe of Yorubas, and Eastern Nigeria 
directed by the Ibos. An uneasy federalism is the 
momentary adjustment, but whether it is more 
than a truce to secure British withdrawal is a diff- 
cult question. Two of the three state governments 
are sharply challenged by demands of minorities 
for secession or for federal guarantees of special 
status. The need for an effective federal, i.e., na- 
tional, government is obvious. But Muslims and 
Yorubas alike are determined to lead the national 
government and to keep it, even at the cost of 
“unity,” from the hands of the others; and the 
Ibos are equally determined to have an assured 
part in the whole. 

Such stresses (and they are potentially even more 
complicated in several other territories) are not 





Southern Churches Issue 
A limited number of reprints of our March 3 
issue, containing articles written by five leading 
southern churchmen, are available. The price 
for the reprints: 1-49 copies: 20¢ each; 50-99 
copies: 15¢ each; 100 or more: 10¢ each. Please 
include 15¢ postage for orders above 100. 
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reasons for denying independence to Africans. 
Rather, they illustrate how the incipient with- 
drawal of European control brings Africans to face 
responsibly the real problems of their own life. 

Opposite extremes from Ghana, Liberia, and 
Nigeria are found in diverse systems where Euro- 
peans determine what Africans may do, may not 
do and must do, whether in the apartheid of the 
highly developed Union of South Africa or in the 
convenient obscurity of the stumbling Portuguese 
domain. 

Great populations of the other British territories 
(no two of them alike) and those of the French 
and the Belgians are in situations that defy brief 
characterization. Economic, political and educa- 
tional developments proceed with irregularly in- 
creasing tempo. British and French acts consist 
largely in improvising and in dallying or com- 
promising with the rising African consciousness of 
enlarging groups. The Belgian paternalism seems 
more consistent in its deliberate economic and so- 
cial advance—slow but not frozen in politics. Un- 
der all three flags some of the European residents 
and some of the metropolitan interests are ob- 
viously trying to strengthen their hold, whether 
for a shorter or a longer pull; others meanwhile 
work with or for African development in varying 
mixtures of vision and expediency. 

Can we enlarge our own sympathies and under- 
standing to include the Cameroons and the Congo, 
Kenya and the Rhodesias, even Angola and Mo- 
zambique, along with their neighbors? Or must 
we wait for catastrophic even! bring such peo- 
ples into our precious attentic M. S. B. 
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